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THE PLACE OF LATIN IN THE POST-WAR 
CURRICULUM! 


What a topic! Is there an inference that perhaps 
there is no place for Latin in the post-war curriculum? 
When this question was posed recently to a group of 
scientists, without a moment’s reflection there came the 
response from one of them: ‘Of course, Latin has a 
place, if the cost is not too high and you can afford the 
price. —‘but for the biologist,’ a colleague interrupted, 
‘it is absolutely necessary, regardless of cost.’ 


A luxury, without a ceiling price; or a tool—is that 
to be the answer? What lies between? It would be a 
pity if the topic should lead to just one more paper on 
the value of the Classics. There is already a welter of 
such matter. 


Nullumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prins. 
Suppose we examine several of the facts and claims. 
In the first place, Latin is a foreign language. And 
according to the Harvard Report on a ‘General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society’—which is fast becoming a source 
book on any doctrine, as was once the Bible and lat- 
terly the Encyclopaedia Britannica!—, according to this 
Report: ‘To learn that other languages have words with 
meanings which no English word carries, that they sort 
meanings in other ways and link them up in other pat- 
terns, can be a Copernican step...the step, that is, of 
realization that structure is the skeleton of all speech... . 
and that words carry history with them.’? Strong sup- 
port, this, for the urge to foreign language study. 


Encouragingly Professor Mark E. Hutchinson, of 
Cornell College, foresees ‘a renaissance in the study of 
languages at hand because of the widening of the cul- 
tural and geographical horizon of the United States 
through the war’, a renaissance in which Latin and 
Greek will be found to profit, he thinks, as the ‘parent 
languages of most of the others.’3 It is as parent or 


foster-parent that Latin becomes, not only a foreign 
language and as such capable of promoting 3 
‘Copernican step’, but the foreign language par excel. 
lence, and especially adapted to ‘illuminate English.’ 


The Harvard Report implies or admits this conclu 
sion. While dividing the honors of Latin with French, 
and discounting the claims of ‘a mystical superiority of 
intellectual discipline’+ for both languages, it points 
out that after the Norman conquest and throughout 
the Renaissance, the English language was enormously 
enriched by ‘a synonym of Latin origin for virtually 
every Germanic word’,> acquiring thereby an enormous 
vocabulary, subtlety, and allusiveness. The Report 
further notes that it was Shakespeare’s Latin which put 
into his hands the huge mass of English words deriving 
from Latin which he then manipulated and remade’ 
Similarly John Livingstone Lowes many years ago had 
argued, in an intellectually exciting essay, that the 
King James version of the Bible 1s our ‘Noblest Monu- 
ment of English Prose’é in large measure (apart from the 
content) because the Latin element in the vocabulary 
directly gives it majesty and grandeur, and because the 
translators, with ears attuned to the rhythmic cadences 
of the Latin of the Church, aimed both consciously and 
unconsciously to reproduce its sonorous rhythms. 


So far we have been considering Latin mainly as a 
tool—specifically, as a tool for setting English in_per- 
spective. But Latin, along with other foreign languages, 
must be considered in its own right as a part of hu 
manistic education. In the opinion of Professor Charles 
T. Murphy, of Princeton University, the rightful post- 
tion of the Classics in our colleges is at the center of 
this humanistic education.? Such an opinion the Har- 
vard Report directly and indirectly supports: even as 2 
language tool, it declares the ‘Copernican step one of 
the most liberating, the most exciting, and the most 
sobering opportunities for reflection that the humanities 
can offer’. And speaking of Greek, Latin, and French 
in particular (though it would not exclude other lan- 
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guages) it holds that ‘they are concerned with the.very 
stuff of the humanities, with timeless writings, with 
other cultures, and with the ever changing meanings 
of words.’? 


Enough has been said to indicate clearly the answer 
to the first question. If the liberal arts are to be retained 
in the post-war curriculum, and new programs, as at 
Harvard, are in fact specifically designed to preserve 
‘the continuance of the liberal and humane tradition’ ;!0 
if humanistic studies are to hold their own, and Pro- 
fessor Norman Foerster, of the University of Iowa, 
argues that the spirit of the humanities should domin- 
ate the entire program of a public university;!! if for- 
eign languages even as tool subjects are peculiarly 
‘liberating’, there is undeniably a place for Latin, for 
Greek, for the Classics, in the post-war curriculum. 

The second question, What is that place to be? is 
much more difficult to answer: Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentiae. ‘Latin...must bulk larger in the basic educa- 
tion of post-war America than it has in this country for 
over a generation’, says one sponsor.!2 An important 
place for Latin and Greek in the modern high school, 
says another, opposing ‘every sort of general education 
which pushes them aside as of minor value.’!3 Classics 
at the center of a humanistic education, advocates a 
third, as has been observed.!* There is a wide disagree- 
ment as to the attitude of the Harvard Committee on 
this issue. The Report does not specifically include for- 
eign language in the core curriculum for a general edu- 
cation at either the high school or the college level. 
Most reviewers pounce upon this omission either with 
dismay or with glee as indicating the minor importance 
of language study or as sounding its death knell. With 
this extreme interpretation the present writer does not 
concur. In any case, whether it 1s so intended or not— 
and I for one believe that it is—the Report may be used 
to stimulate language study. 

In the Introduction to the Report and in the Letter 
of Transmittal, both the president of Harvard and the 
chairman of the Committee warn that the book must 
be read as a whole: that ‘any judgment based on an 
incomplete or fragmentary reading is not only unfair 
to the authors, but almost certain to be false’;!5 that 
‘the Report stands or falls as a unit.’1© Many readers 
and reviewers, it would seem, (notably Time, August 
13, 1945) have based a judgment on fragmentary 
reading. 

The Report is concerned with what it terms general 
education in a free society, that is, in a democracy; 
three-fourths of the book deals with such education at 
the secondary school level. It aims ultimately to reduce 
the 10,000,000 illiterates of the 1940 census in the 
United States; to tempt to higher schools some of the 
20,000,000 voters who have not gone beyond the sixth 
grade;!7 specifically, to give to the masses that are en- 
tolled, as far as possible, a sound education diversified 


according to their interests and abilities, but with a 
common core of subjects that will indicate their relation 
to the past and to the present and their responsibility 
to the future, that will tend to good citizenship and the 
good life, and yet be not beyond the range of their 
abilities.!8 For this core it suggests that as a minimum 
at the secondary school level about one-half of the 
student’s time be reserved, and recommends three units 
in English, three in science and mathematics, two in 
the social studies, with the hope that most students will 
carry further one, or preferably two, of these areas.19 

The Report does not include foreign language in the 
core (partly perhaps because there was on the Com- 
mittee only one representative of the ancient and mod- 
ern languages?); mainly, it would appear, because of 
the cost: the Committee deprecates the study of lan- 
guage which is ‘dim, perfunctory plodding, without 
clear or tangible results’,20 as it must inevitably be, 
they think, for the many that would go at it without 
motive; they are even superlative upon occasion as to the 
advantage of foreign languages, for those who can 
handle them, as a tool, or as an open door to the hu- 
manities, or even to social studies. 


Believing that the prime function in the early stages 
of language teaching is to increase and illuminate the 
student’s own speech, they think it is arguable that 
Latin or French, in particular, should even be substi- 
tuted for English, preferably in the seventh or eighth 
grade. They suggest the possibility that ‘general lan- 
guage’, if it survives, ‘may well become the core of 
English teaching in the first year of high school,?! 
though they would prefer the study of a single lan- 
guage. Again, they submit: “There is no better practice 
in reading or in writing English than translation, pro- 
vided the translator knows the other languages suffi- 
ciently well'22 (the italics are the Committee’s)—, 
though few there be in the nature of things, they 
lament, who can reach that happy goal. 


Foreign literature also comes into the core by way of 
English, through portions of great books in translation, 
but the abridgements and the delicate process of sieving 
should be made by scholars, the Committee warns, for 
‘only the mature scholar saturated with his author can 
judge of these things.’23 Ancient history, too, is ad- 
mitted to the periphery of the core in social studies: ‘a 
course in Greek or Roman history’, it is observed, ‘can 
be made a vital part of the education of future citizens 
...such a course might, that is to say, be an extremely 
valuable basis upon which to build later work in modern 
European and in American history, even though it 
would not be a substitute for either.24 To announce 
to the American public at this time that ancient history 
is a valuable background for American history is going 
a long way, and we may be grateful to the Committee 
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for reminding our educators that the American society 
is ‘a society not wholly of the new world since it came 


from the old.’25 


At the college level the Report is also significant for 
our thesis. Foreign language is considered ‘necessary 
for much of college work’26.. ‘For example, general— 
quite apart from special—education in literature will 
mean more at college to those who have studied a for- 
eign literature’.2?7 As to special education, (foreign) 
language * is essential’ for such as poets, writers, histor- 
ians.28 And those whose serious interest is in the 
humanities should attack language intensely for an 
insight into another culture, a vision of the history of 
ideas: “The French or Latin begun earlier will be for 
many the natural avenue of this further humanistic 
study’.29 As to Greek, the Report prophesies, ‘general 
education will only make more clear the fundamental 
place in our culture of the great Greek writings.’29 
Among the requirements recommended for general edu- 
cation at Harvard College, Greek and Latin figure only 
in translation: for the humanities, in the course that 
covers ‘Great Texts of Literature’, for which Homer, 
one or two Greek tragedies, Plato, and Vergil are speci- 
fied;3° for the social sciences, in a course concerning 
‘Western Thought and Institutions’, for which Plato 
and Aristotle are considered superior to all other books 
(lectures on the Greek city-state and the impact of the 
Roman Empire upon ancient culture, law, and political 
life are also posited for this course).3! Although the 
required reading is to be in translation, the Committee 
remark that ‘general education will fail of part of its 
function unless it leads some to that vividness of un- 
derstanding which only the original can inspire’.32 


I have sifted the Harvard Report at perhaps dispro- 
portionate length, but I have believed it to be profitable 
to collect in sequence what it has to say about foreign 
language, and about the Classics in particular. The 
significance of the result is, not that a Committee so 
constituted and so directed—at a time when education 
is trending definitely toward the natural sciences and 
the social sciences—depreciates foreign language study, 
but rather that they encourage it in a number of ways 
and in very emphatic terms. The book opens with 
quotations from Plato and from Thucydides, and 
(though I have not actually counted) I believe that 
Plato is quoted and cited more than any other single 
author. Latin is actually suggested as a pre-core sub- 
ject in the schools instead of English! The Classics— 
in translation—are included in the core, both in high 
school and in college, as a significant part of literature 
and of history, and they are close on the periphery 
of the core at many points for those that can handle 
them. 


Finally, the Report poses our third question con- 


cerning the teaching of foreign languages, which is at 


once the most important and the most difficult, espe 
cially for the Classics: ‘How may many, perhaps most 
students (the italics are the present writer's) be brought - 
to take what we have called the Copernican step?’ 33) 
The Report also supplies the first answer, based on ex. 


perience with the armed forces, that ‘the first and in. 


dispensable prerequisite is motive’.3+ It is this motiva.— 
tion that in great measure justifies the Committee's | 
suggestion that Latin, for example, be taught in the 


seventh or eighth grade (or earlier) instead of English, 
specifically for the sake of English. It is possible that 
the Committee is a little too preoccupied with the use 
of foreign language as a tool, and too content willl 
translations, but the inference is that by this initial © 
contact with the language and literature, many may 
find special motives of their own, and after brushing up 
the rudiments in intensive courses over a short period — 
(which are also foreseen as a lingering result of accelera- 
tion), may continue with the languages as literature, 
history, or social study.%5 


To the initial boon of motivation, 


from source, 


every 


And it 1s not ‘encouragement’, every time a committee | 


or an organized group rejects Classics as a requirement, 
for Classicists to become bitter or faint-hearted and 
declare that the Classics are doomed! Let them rather, 


let us add also 7 


as in the Harvard Report, point out the reason for the 
rejection: 
too precious to be mauled. Perhaps it was actually their 
period of requirement that doomed the Classics! As 
Professor Einstein is reported to have said of Science, 
‘only a free individual can make a discovery’}°—verbum 
sapienti sat! 


Especially are the better students to be encouraged. 


that they are too difficult to be hurried, and — 


Goodwin B. Beach, himself advocating ‘Latin for Inter- | 
national Understanding and Cooperation’ as a means of _ 


communication, indicates that the ‘Human Engineer- 
ing Laboratory’ is not only a general testing laboratory, 


but an agency for encouraging the Classics: for young — 


people who show aptitude for leadership, there are 
recommended four years of Latin and also some Greek3? 
——mainly on the ground of vocabulary, but we may be 
confident that other qualities of leadership will accrue. 


Perhaps one way to lure some of these better 
students to advanced study is by scholarships. If it 
should be observed that college administrators consider 
the Classics of sufficient importance in these times to 
support special Classical scholarships, this would go far 
to break down the notion that Classical studies are but 
a hangover from the past, to be avoided or curtailed. 
Two such scholarships are being offered at Swarthmore 
College,38 for instance; and a committee of The Ameri- 
can Classical League is making a survey to discover 
how many are available elsewhere. Because ancient his- 
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tory is logically a part of the Classics, because, also, a 
war that long centered in the Mediterranean, together 
with the troubled peace that has followed, has revealed 
a need for Classically trained historians and civil admin- 
istrators and for historically and socially trained Classi- 
cists, the Swarthmore Memorial Scholarships in Classics 
and Ancient History encourage a combination of the 
two fields. A hope for the future is a project under dis- 
cussion by committees of the American Academy in 
Rome who are eager to establish regional scholarships to 
enable teachers to study at the summer sessions of the 
Classical School. When the scars of war are healed, this 
opportunity to have direct contact with the ancient sites 
and monuments should give a vigorous impetus to 
Classical teachers. Also, when a firm peace is estab- 
lished, it is under advisement with a joint committee 
of the American Academy, The Medieval Academy, 
and The American Historical Association that the fel- 
lowships for graduate research at the School of Classical 
Studies in Rome be increased and expanded in scope. 

Thus, through scholarships and fellowships, encour- 
agement will be offered to Classical specialists, teachers, 
and research scholars. And especially will teachers be 
needed, not only to give enthusiastic instruction in the 
languages, but to participate sympathetically in the 
translation courses and courses in Classical civilization 
and ideas that are springing up, and to abridge and 
edit texts as recommended in the Harvard Report. 
School and college advisers and faculty members, there- 
fore, are challenged to encourage to aim for Classical 
scholarships and fellowships the very best students that 
show an interest in the Classics and an aptitude for 


them. 


And this is the group that can be most effective in 
encouraging Classics in the schools—in particular, mem- 
bers of the faculty; not Classical members (their advice 
is weighted!), but those instructors who honestly believe 
that work in their own departments will be bettered if 
students have a knowledge of the Classics. The time 
has come for convinced teachers of English, teachers of 
French, teachers of Biology, like the one quoted at the 
beginning of this paper, to become vocal on this point. 
It is not necessary to require the Classics. It is necessary 
to encourage them, both for their own sake and for 
derived benefits. It is especially necessary not to dis- 
courage them, and that is precisely what many faculty 
advisers are doing on various grounds, even those, all 
too frequently, who steadily bear lip service to them. I 
should like to see The American Classical League un- 


dertake a survey of expert opinion in allied fields on _ 


this matter and if the results warrant, to give them pub- 
licity not only through academic channels, but through 
press and radio—enlisting if possible the services of such 
staunch supporters as Franklin P. Adams, John Kiernan, 
Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lippmann, and Elmer 
Davis—so that the prevailing opinion in schools may 


become, not ‘How queer, to be taking Classics’, but 
‘How queer, to be majoring in English—or in French— 
or in European or American history—and not to be 
taking Classics!’ 


For the teachers of Classics in particular, there is a 
special province in the line of encouragement; that is, 
personal enthusiasm, dynamic teaching in their own 
field, and cooperation with other departments. Professor 
C. Judson Herrick, of the University of Chicago, writ- 
ing on ‘A Liberal Education’, maintains that humanists 
and scientists actually have the same objective—‘the 
promotion of human welfare and enhancement of the 
values and satisfactions of life.’38 What is urgently de- 
manded, he holds, is ‘integration in both theory and 
practice of humanistic and scientific attitudes. ..at all 
levels. ..and...radical reorientation of both humanists 
and scientists in their respective fields with broader 
appreciation...of the objectives sought.’3? Granted! 
Let us then cooperate with the modern languages (as 
Professor Hutchinson advises),4° let us cooperate with 
the historians; let us cooperate with the scientists. But 
let us make our language courses, linguistic; our litera- 
ture coures, literary; our historical and ‘social’ courses, 
substantial. 


To propose a program would require another paper. 
This might have the advantage of being on the subject, 


‘but time forbids. Perhaps there is space for a few 


reflections. 


I should, by all means, adopt the Harvard Com- 
mittee’s suggestion to which reference has several times 
been made, and place Latin in the seventh or eighth 
grade (or earlier), specifically, to ‘illuminate English’, 
also, to open up vistas. I should like to place in these 
grades, too, many of the playthings now in the high 
schools: wooderaft, papier-maché, scrapbooks—these 
are excellent, liberating devices, but they would appear 
to belong largely at an early period in courses of life 
and manners or in departmental clubs. 


High schools should offer various types of courses: 
languages as a tool for the ‘non-academic’; language and 
literature as a pathfinder, with ‘imaginative delight’4! 
(to use Gissing’s phrase) for the more ambitious with 
tested aptitude and ability. For this latter group there 
should be a refresher course in forms and syntax; as 
little ‘made-Latin’ as possible—rather, simplified anec- 
dotes for a term, eased, but not diseased; and I venture 
to suggest, a leap into Ovid and Vergil at the earliest 
possible moment. I would seek variety in Cicero by read- 
ing intensively, in Latin, selections of several types, and 
by requiring cursory, outside reading in translation in 
order to gain a sense of the whole. I have long advo- 
cated the use of the Loeb Classical Library as com- 
panion texts: students can learn a legitimate use for 
translations—to turn to them not as forbidden fruit, 
but as a means of filling out abridgements and sampling 
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what there is not time to read in the original, even dis- 
covering that there is greater satisfaction in their own 


halting efforts. It is to be hoped that ancient history or 


civilization may be offered under the direction of en- 
thusiasts, and that some schools will restore at least one 
year of Greek. 

Colleges should be concerned specifically with ideas. 
In college, courses grow up, by which I mean become 
adult, though the phrase may be open to a different in- 
terpretation. Without in any way weakening the work 
for specialists, a number of courses should doubtless 
be reoriented for non-specialists, with emphasis upon the 
cultural tradition which Classicists in particular claim 
to bolster. As much as possible these courses should be 
concerned with the original language that conveys the 
ideas. But if courses in translation are demanded by 
circumstances, we should accept them with grace and 
present them with enthusiasm. For those who shrink 
from such courses, especially in the field of Roman 
studies, historical matter might be substituted. I, for 
one, do not greatly enjoy teaching Roman literature in 
translation; I do enjoy teaching Roman history. And 
there is ample opportunity for cross- departmental, cross- 
divisional courses, such as that which is being con- 
ducted by Professor Murphy at Princeton on ‘Man and 
his Freedom’,+? and the one recommended by the Har- 

vard Report on ‘Western Thought and Institutions.’43 

The place of Latin, of Greek, of the Classics in the 
post-war curriculum, it appears, is to be mainly with the 
better students: Latin for those who like it, as Mr. 
Domincovich phrases it;44 Latin for those who need it 
professionally, whether they like it or not; Latin for 
leaders (to take a slogan from the attitude of the 
‘Human Engineering Society’). Latin can become a 
focus for the Classics, a stay for other subjects. Let us 
put the punch back into Latin; realizing with the editor 
of The Classical Journal that there is ‘no convincing 
evidence. ..to indicate that our better students will not 
exert their energies to the utmost at a worthy task—- 
provided they have been convinced of its worth by rea- 
sonable argument’.4> Latin is a grand game: as puzzling 
as jigsaws, but more rewarding; as absorbing as bridge, 
but more revealing. What more stimulating intellectual 
experience than to grasp an idea from words that once 
were, but cease to be, ‘foreign’? What more pertinent 
ina psychological age than to discover the psychology 
of friend or foe interwoven in the texture of his lan- 
guage? “To think effectively, to communicate thought. 
to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among 
values’46 are the objectives set by the Harvard Dena. 
mittee for the general education which they equate with 
a liberal education. The masses may aim for these ob- 
jectives by different routes in various directions— 
diversae variae viae reportant—but fortunate will be 
those who shall seek a lift by way of Latin! Professor 
Einstein is reported to have said that he does not for- 
sce that atomic energy is to be a ‘great boon’ for a long 


time, but at its worst in the case of the atomic bomb, 
he thinks that it might wipe out only two-thirds of the 
world...; enough men capable of thinking. . .and 
cnough books would be left to start again, and civiliza. - 
tion could be restored.4?7 His words are certainly a/ 
challenge to humanists! Let them, one and all, carry | 
on the torch, and, like Norman Foerster contemplating 
‘The Future of the Humanists in State Universities’, | 
may they seek ‘an educational leadership of faith and | 
courage. "48 


NOTES 

1This paper was read at a Joint Meeting of the American — 
Classical League, The Philadelphia Classical Society, and The — 
Philadelphia ‘Classical Club, Philadelphia, Dec. 8, 1945; and 
at a meeting of The New Jersey Classical Association, New 
Brunswick, May 4, 1946. 

2General Education in a Free Society, 120, 121, (Cambridge, © 
Mass., 1945)—this book will be cited henceforth in the notes | 
by the single word Report. 

3The Place of Latin in the Modern High School, 
Classical Weekly 39 (1945), 5. 

4Report 124. 


The 


SReport 121. 
6Essays in Appreciation [Houghton Miftlin Company, 1936). 
7The Job of Classical Education in Colleges, The Classical 


Weekly 39 (1945), ! 
SReport 120. 
YReport 122. 
10Report: viii. 
11Cf. The Humanities and the Common Man: The Demo- 

cratic Role of the State Universities (Chapel Hill, Univ. of 

N. C., 1945)- 
12Goodwin B. Beach, Latin for International Understanding 

and Cooperation, The Classical Outlook 23 (1945), 2 
13M. E. Hutchinson; see note 3 above. 
14C. T. Murphy; see note 7 above. ' 
15Report vii. 
16Report xiv. 
17Cf. Report 249. 
18Cf. Report chaps. 1-3. 
19Cft. Report 100 
20Report 123. 
21Report 124. 
22Report. 120 


23Report 114. 
140. 


25Report 41. 
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26Report ror. 
27Report 100-101. 
28Report 121. 
29Report 126. 
30Cf. Report 205-207, 


31Cf. Report 213-215. 
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32Report 126. 

33Report 121. 

34Report 123. 

35Cf. Report 194. 

36Einstein on the Atomic Bomb..., as told to Raymond 
Swing, The Atlantic Monthly 176 (1945), 44. 

37See note 12. 


38Cf. Ethel H. Brewster, Classical Scholarships and the Post- 
War Curriculum, The Classical Outlook 23 (1945), 20-21. 


39Cf. Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors 31 (1945), 348, 353. 
40See note 3 above. 


41George Gissing, By the Ionian Sea, 13, [London, 1921) :.. 
‘that old world which was the imaginative delight of my boy- 
hood.’ 

42Cf. The Classical Weekly 39 (1945), 10-13; see 
above. 

43Cf. note 31 above. 


note 7 


44In a paper read at the Philadelphia meeting on Dec. 8, 
1945; see note 1 above. 
45Cf. Lanx Satura, The Classical Journal 41 (1945), 73. 
46Report 65. 
47Cf. The Atlantic Monthly 176 (1945), 43, 45; see note 
36 above. 


48A State University Surveys the Humanities, 262, ed. with 
foreword by L. C. MacKinney, N. B. Adams, H. K. Russell 
(Univ. of N. C. Sesquicentennial Publications, 1945) . 
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REVIEW 


L’olympionique, le poéte et leur renom éternel, 
contribution a l’étude de l’ode I, 1 d’Horace. 
By Dac Norserc. pp. 42. Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1945:6. Uppsala, A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln; Leipsic, Harrassowitz. 

Within its brief space, the author of this study has 
contrived to include not only a closely reasoned, care- 
fully organized treatment of his subject, but a short 
sketch of preceding studies and some attention to its 
later influence. The problem concerns the object of the 
poem and its poctic value. One scholar has called it 
boring, another ironical, and a third comic. Norberg 
looks upon it as a worthy introduction to a series of 
Odes many of which are of grave import. In_ his 
cagerness to support his quite tenable thesis, he places 
too little stress upon the ironic and humorous Odes 
which Horace has also included in his collection. 


Norberg is occupied with the catalog of lives which 
Horace lists; he considers various sources from which 
it may have been derived. Among sources undoubtedly 
known to Horace are the four Bio. of Plato’s Republic 
and Aristotle's Ethics: quAdtipos, tAoypyparos. 
didxdovos, and diAdcodos. Since, however, several of 
the lives he without this fourfold scheme, Norberg looks 
further. Probable influences mentioned are Herodotus 
(3.65), Bacchylides (9. 35ff.), who derives in turn from 
Solon (13. 43ff), Callimachus and other Alexandrian 
poets, Cicero, and Horace’s contemporary Vergil. The 
strongest influence, however, is Pindar; Norberg makes 


a strong case for Horace’s debt to him. 


Horace owes to Pindar the parallel conceptions of 
Olympic victor and poet which appear in the First Ode. 
Pindar and Horace declare that both poet and athlete 
receive their gifts from the gods and approach the gods 
themselves; and the mention in verses 3-6, as the first 
life described, of the Olympic victor who rises to the 
gods 1s balanced at the end by mention of the poet 
who will rise to the stars. This relation of Horace to 
Pindar Norberg finds as early as 29 B.c., in Odes 3. 4, 
and again in 25 B.c., in Odes 1. 12. Following the 
writing in Odes 1.1. in 23 B.C., the interest in Pindar 
shows an increase, with freqent references to the poet 
and his ideas in the Carmen Saeculare and in the Fourth 
Book of Odes. With all his successful hunting for 
sources and analogues, however, Norberg is to be com- 
mended for reserving to Horace the credit for poetic 
invention as well as for able use of his poetic forbears. 

The study is a creditable piece of work, which should 


attract the attention of all students of Horace. 
JoHN Paut PrircHarp 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


CORRECTION: 
On p. 13, col. 1, line 37, instead of 


vopos read yopos. 
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